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[N Medium Aevum for February, M. F. J. 
Tanquerey—writing on Giraldus Cambren- 
sis and the romance of Tristram and Iseult— 
has a very interesting thesis to sustain. The 
characters of the romance exhibit manners 
which display a barbarity not, it has been 
thought, consonant with what is known of the 
twelfth century. They have been explained 
= as archaism—or as survivals from a_ pre- 
75 chivalric age. The primitiveness in ‘ Tris- 
AL tram’ has been regarded as one of its typical 
0k features. M. Tanquerey, however, takes 
ck. Giraldus’s Descriptio Cambriae and shows 
ma oint by point the resemblances between what 
ety P y P 

it tells us of contemporary Wales and what 
inte we are told of the country and the people in 
which the legend of Tristram is set. We have 
the population scattered over a still wild 
country, living principally on the products of 
their flocks and herds; and dwelling in the 
forest in isolated habitations. Their disposi- 
tion is marked by three principal vices: a 
tendency to lying and in particular to per- 
jury; a tendency to violence; and sexual 
incontinence. With this goes what Giraldus 
emphasizes with special force, an extraordin- 
ary instability and inconstancy ‘‘ nullius 
nempe rei praeter inconstantiae solius constan- 
tiam habens.’’ Noting where all this corres- 
ponds to what we find in ‘ Tristram,’ and 
showing also some resemblances between the 
scenes and manners in the story and the cus- 
toms of the Welsh as Giraldus describes them, 
M. Tanquerey works up to the conclusion 
that there is, strictly speaking, nothing 
archaic in ‘ Tristram,’ but that we have the 
author giving to his personages, whom he did 
: not assign to any particular period, the habits 
and customs and modes of thought which pre- 














vailed in Wales at the time he was writing, 








so that this twelfth-century romance is in fact 
twelfth-century all through. 


[N Science Progress for April Dr. Percy 

E. Spielmann has an interesting article on 
the sources, development and use on roads of 
Bitumen. The sablect naturally brings him 
to speak of the astonishing Asphalt Lake of 
Trinidad—some 100 acres, lying about 130ft. 
above sea level, covered with an irregular 
black surface hard enough, except in the 
middle, to support a man, yet in constant cir- 
culation so that old trees or bones in it come 
slowly up and slowly disappear. There are 
creases and shallow channels where fish can 
exist, and patches of firm ground which sup- 
port some scanty vegetation. How was this 
extraordinary lake formed. Three theories 
have been put forward. The first explains it 
by earth movements in course of which a mud 
voleano burst up through an oil-bearing 
stratum, mingling mud and the heavy oil 
together. The second, also dependent on 
earth movements, has it that in this tract it 
happened that simultaneously sand and silt 
were being deposited and bitumen was perco- 
lating ee j But the Trinidad Indian’s 
account of the matter is on different lines. 
He says that once all this region was ordin- 
ary land and that the Cheime Indians came 
and planted their village there, attracted by 
the number of pine-apples, the flocks of birds, 
the abundance of fish. But these Indians, in 
their wanton impiety, destroyed the beautiful 
humming-birds they found there, though these 
were associated with the souls of their de- 
parted relatives. Whereupon the Good 
Spirit took an awful vengeance upon them: 
in one night he made their encampment and 
all within it sink beneath the earth. When 
the day came all that could be seen was the 
asphalt lagoon, 


B have received the very interesting Forty- 
sixth Report, for the years 1935 and 
1936, of the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association (price 6d.). It is the record of 
much very useful activity well supported by 
public opinion. We observe, under ‘ Work in 
course of Promotion,’ an announcement that 
proposals are being made to get the site of 
the Crystal Palace—burnt down last 
December—utilised for the purposes of open 
space. The Secretary of the Association put 
forward the idea in a letter to The Times in 
January, and it seems there is hope that a 
plan to that effect may be adopted. The 
Association has its eye also on the disused 
burial-ground of Christ Church, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





HERMAN MELVILLE’S FATHER 
MURPHY 


(See ante p. 254), 


PABLY on the morning of Aug. 15, 1837, 
Brother Columba was ordained priest by 
Bishop Rouchouze. The only witness of the 
ceremony was the Pro-Vicar, Father Desiré 
Maigret. The ordination took place at 
Taravai. The reason for its being conducted 
in secret is that Bishop Rouchouze contem- 
plated sending Father Murphy back to Hono- 
lulu as a layman. Being actually a priest, 
however, he would be able to confess Father 
Robert Walsh, an Irish priest then in the 
Sandwich Islands on sufferance and under 
British protection, and otherwise assist him 
without danger of incurring a fresh persecu- 
tion.51 

After remaining only a short time at the 
Gambier Islands, the Europa proceeded to 
Tahiti. Here Bishop Pompalier’s plans were 
changed. He rented the schooner Raiatea 
from the then American Consul, J. A. 
Moerenhout, of whom we shall hear again, 
and resolved to journey directly to his 
vicariate. Fathers Maigret and Murphy, 
whom Bishop Rouchouze had designated to 
accompany Bishop Pompalier to the Sand- 
wich Islands in an effort to reopen the mission 
there, went on, however, to Honolulu in the 
Europa. Sailing from Tahiti on Oct. 6, 
1837, they arrived at the Sandwich Islands on 
Nov. 2. During the voyage, Father Maigret 
busied himself with ‘‘ composing a Mangareva 
dictionary of the Gospel according to St. 
Luke ” and with the study of Hawaiian. 





51 Yzendoorn, pp. 113-114. Here Father 
Yzendoorn quotes Father Laval’s explanation 
for the curious secrecy of the ordination. 

52 Father Maigret had heard, while at Tahiti, 
of Father Bachelot’s ill success in his attempt 
to reopen the mission at Honolulu, but deter- 
mined to adhere to his plan, believing that he 
might be more fortunate, since he had not been 
expelled from the islands as had Father 
Bachelot. He also relied to some degree upon 
the stipulations of the French Hawaiian treaty 
of July 24, 1837 (see Yzendoorn, ‘ History of the 
Catholic Mission in the Hawaiian Islands,’ pp. 
111, 112, 114). 

53 Ibid., p. 114. 





How Father Murphy occupied his leisure at 
sea has not been recorded by the historian. 
News of the ——— arrival of Roman 


Catholic missionaries had _ preceded the 
Europa, probably by way of the British man. 
of-war Imogene, which had sailed from 
Valparaiso shortly before the former.54 Ip 
consequence, the Europa was not allowed to 
enter Honolulu harbour, until her passengers 
had been examined, Although Father Maig. 
ret’s answers to the questions put to him 
were evasive, his profession was finally 
admitted by Consul Dudoit. Father Maigret 
alleged that he had come to Honolulu simply 
to obtain a passage to the Marquesas or 
Paumotu Islands, and promised to remain 
only until a chance to leave for one or the 
other of these groups presented itself.55 Pre. 
viously, both he and Father Murphy had 
signed a pledge not to ‘‘ interfere with the 
laws and regulations of the Sandwich Islands 
during their sojourn, and to leave the islands 
the first favourable opportunity.”56 It was 
proposed by the Hawaiian Government that 
Father Maigret should post a bond as security 
for his departure before a set time, but neither 
the priest nor Consul Dudoit would agree to 
such an arrangement. The Government re- 
fused, however, to yield on the point notwith- 
standing Dudoit’s efforts at persuasion, and 
Father Maigret was forced to leave the 
islands, 

As the vessel on which Father Bachelot had 
expected to sail did not appear, Father Maig- 
ret bought the schooner Honolulu from Consul 
Dudoit, and rechristened her Notre Dame de 
Paix. She was to carry the priests first to 
Ascension Island and, later, by way of the 
Gambiers, to Valparaiso. They sailed on Nov. 
23, 1837. Soon after their departure, Father 
Bachelot, who had been in poor health, was 
taken ill. He died at sea on Dec. 5, 1837, and 





54 Ibid. 

55 Ibid., p. 115. James J. Jarves, in his 
‘History of the Hawaiian Islands’ (Boston: 
Tappan and Dennett, 1843), p. 315, very 
properly regards this as a mere subterfuge, 
“an old story,” and explodes it. Of course, 
a voyage from Tahiti to the Paumotus or the 
Marquesas, by way of Honolulu, is comparable 
to travelling from London to Berlin in order to 
get to Paris. 

56 Jarves, op. cit., p. 316; Yzendoorn, op. cit., 
p. 115; Sheldon Dibble, ‘History of the 
Sandwich Islands’ (Lahainaluna: Press of the 
Mission Seminary, 1843), pp. 379-380. Father 
Murphy signed this pledge as “ J. C. Murphy.’ 
For what name the initial “J” stood is un- 
known to me. 
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was buried at Ascension Island on Dec. 14.57 

In the meantime, Father Murphy was per- 
mitted to land at Honolulu. He had failed 
to answer the pointblank question as to his 
profession, and the British Consul, Richard 
Charlton, declared that he was no priest.58 
Then and later, his true position was, how- 
ever, more than suspected. One historian re- 
marks that he was ‘‘ said to be connected with 
the Catholic mission.’’59 Another observes : 
“It was rumoured that he was a person deeply 
interested in the French mission, but so 
adroitly did he manage his part as greatly to 
lull suspicion of his real character; and 
although as dangerous an emissary as could 
be admitted within the country, no tangible 
objections could be made against him.’’® 
Hiram Bingham reports that on the then 
Brother Columba’s first visit to the Sandwich 
Islands, he was supposed to be in reality a 
priest, and he quotes ‘‘an English Quar- 
terly "61 as asserting that Father Murphy 
was actually ‘‘ a Jesuit priest, who, in dis- 
guise, had aided in the introduction of 
Romish priests at Tahiti.” Bingham, it 
may be said, was apparently not among those 
who accepted Father Murphy as a layman, 
when he visited Honolulu a second time.® 

Father Murphy remained in the Sandwich 





5? Hiram Bingham, ‘ A Residence of Twenty- 
one Years in the Sandwich Islands. . .’ (Second 
ed. Hartford: H. Huntington; New York: S. 
Converse, 1848), p. 513; Yzendoorn, op. cit., pp. 
117-118; Jarves, op. cit., p. 316. According to 
Dibble, op. cit., p. 380, a detailed account of 
this affair is to be found in Jarves’s newspaper, 
the Polynesian (Honolulu), series I, vol. ii, no. 
22. I have not had access to this number of 
what is a very rare journal. 


588 Yzendoorn, op. cit., p. 115. 
59 Dibble, op. cit., p 379. 


© Jarves, op. cit., p. 315. This writer credits 

Columba Murphy with later holding “ im- 
portant positions in French missions ” 
(p. 319). 


61 Bingham probably had a confused recollec- 
tion of the article, ‘Madagascar, Madeira, 
Tahiti,’ in the North British Review, vii, pp. 
163, 165 (May, 1847). Here, on p,. 163, 
Jesuitism ” is mentioned, and on p. 165, 
Father Murphy is among the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries whose names are given. 

@ Bingham, op. cit., pp. 504, 513. Of course, 
Father Murphy was not a Jesuit, nor liad the 
Jesuits any part in the French Roman Catholic 


Islands almost a year. He is not known to 
have performed any sacerdotal functions; and 
the conjecture has been made that he was em- 
ployed in studying theology under the direc- 
tion of Father Walsh. In October, 1839, he 
left Honolulu on the vessel Le Clémentine, and 
proceeded on board her, by way of Valparaiso, 
to the Gambier Islands, arriving there on 
March 26, 1840. From Father Murphy, 
Bishop Rouchouze first learned of Captain 
Laplace’s success in securing toleration for 
Roman Catholics from the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment, in July, 1839, through his threats of 
bombarding Honolulu. 

As La Clémentine was again bound for the 
Sandwich Islands, Bishop Rouchouze decided 
to visit that portion of his vicariate. Accord- 
ingly, when she sailed from Mangareva, in the 
Gambiers, on April 5, 1840, the Bishop was on 
board her. He was accompanied by Fathers 
Maigret, Murphy, and Armand Chausson.®© 
On April 16, 1840, the ship arrived at 
Vaitahu, in the Marquesas. Bishop Rou- 
chouze had expected to take some recruits 
thence to the Sandwich group, but found that 
the needs in the Marquesas were so great that 
all he could do was to effect an exchange. 
Consequently, he installed Father Murphy at 
Vaitahu in Father Ernest Hurtel’s® stead, 
and the last mentioned went with the Bishop 
and his party to the Sandwich Islands. 
Father Dosithée Desvrault was taken from the 
station at Nukuhiva and Father Chausson 
was left in his place.§ 





6 It is a fact, interesting and significant, 
that in his account of his experiences at 
Honolulu, in a letter to the Archbishop of 
Chalcedon, written Jan. 26, 1839, Father 
Maigret does not mention Father Murphy nor 
does he intimate that he himself had any com- 
panion on this visit to the Sandwich Islands 
(Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, no. 1xx 
[1840], pp. 262-266). Evidently the less said of 
Father Murphy and his plans, the more likely 
they were to be successful. 

64 James J. Jarves, who had a wholesome 
respect for Father Murphy’s resourcefulness, 
thought later that the priest might have had 
some part in bringing Captain Laplace to 
Honolulu, and even went so far as to hint that 
he had a hand in instigating Admiral Du Petit 
Thouars’s seizure of the Marquesas in 1842 
(‘ History of the Hawaiian Islands,’ p. 319). 

65 Yzendoorn, ‘History of the Catholic 
Mission in the Hawaiian Islands,’ p. 146. 

66 Father Yzendoorn spells the name 
“ Heurtel ” (op. cit., p. 146), but the Annales 
de la Propagation de la Foi (xiv [1842], 369) 
give it as “ Hurtel.” 

67 Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, loc 





mission in Oceanica. 
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Apparently, however, Father Murphy did 
not spend all his time in reflecting upon the 
spiritual needs of his Marquesan flock, for 
about the middle of 1841 he visited Father 
Caret at his station at Vapou and urged him 
to leave for Tahiti. The reason was that 
Father Murphy had become certain that 
Queen Pomare was about to yield to the pres- 
sure of the Protestant missionaries and cease 
to tolerate Roman Catholics in Tahiti.® 
According to Father Murphy, it was neces- 
sary for them to enter the Society Islands be- 
fore this occurred. Father Caret could not 
bring himself to abandon his own mission, but 
resolved to send Fathers Murphy and Chaus- 
son, with a native catechist, to Tahiti. They 
seem to have left, then, for the Society 
Islands, where they arrived in August, 1841. 
On Dec. 21, 1841, the schooner Rob Roy 
reached Vapou with letters from the party at 
Tahiti which convinced Father Caret that his 
presence there was indispensable. Accord- 
ingly, accompanied by his colleague, Father 
Saturnin, he embarked as soon as possible on 
the schooner for Tahiti, but had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing his baggage looted by the 
natives before he could get it on board. The 
Rob Roy arrived at Papeete on Dec. 31, 1841.70 

The occasion for this urgent message to 
Father Caret was probably the incident re- 
lated by Walter Brodie, then resident in 
Tahiti, as follows: 

. . Queen Pomare gave a piece of land to 
build a Roman Catholic church upon an appli- 
eation by the French Consul (M. Mouren- 
hout71); the deeds for the land were drawn out 
by him, and signed by Queen Pomare, unfortu- 
nately without her reading them. A few weeks 
after Mr. Murphy (an Irishman), the head 
of the Roman Catholic church, asked the Queen 
for the land she had promised; she replied that 
the French Consul had applied for it on behalf 
of the church and that she had given it to him, 
and also the deeds. Mr. Murphy then applied 
to the Consul, when the Consul told him that 
he knew nothing about the church land, but 
that the Queen had given him, M. Mourenhout, 





68 Ibid., pp. 131-132. 

69 Ibid., p. 154. 

70 Ibid., pp. 136-137, 129. 

71 Brodie’s spelling is faulty. This was J. A. 
Moerenhout, author of ‘ Voyages aux Iles du 
Grand Océan, Contenant des Documents 
Nouveaux sur la Géographie Physique et 
Politique, la Langue, la Littérature de 
leurs Habitans ‘ (Paris: A. Bertrand, 
1837). Moerenhout had been Consul of the 
United States at Tahiti, but had been dismissed 
by President Van Buren on complaint of Queen 
Pomare. He had then become French Consul 
(Harvey Newcomb, ‘A Cyclopedia of Missions. .’ 
New York; Charles Scribner, 1854, p. 691). 








a piece of land for himself to build a houge 
upon (a thing that never was done by the 
Queen in her life, or by her predecessors). Mr, 
Mr. Murphy immediately saw through the base. 
nase of the Consul’s fraud upon the Queen, 
and endeavoured to persuade the Queen to give 


up another piece, which she refused. The 
Frenchmen then made up their minds that 
they had two good cases of complaint to report 
to the French Government, in consequence of 
which M. Mourenhout wrote to the French 
Government about it; M. Mourenhout ‘having 
been at Tahiti when the three French priests 
were sent to the Gambier Islands, and having 
done all he could to endeavour to persuade the 
Queen to allow them to remain, but without 
any effect, the Roman Catholic Society [of 
Picpus] in France wrote him a letter thanking 
him for what he had done, intimating at the 
same time that it was their intention to make 
him some remuneration. Mr. Murphy having 
heard of this, immediately wrote to the society 
in France, disapproving in the strongest terms 
of M. Mourenhout, for having applied the land 
which was intended for their church to his 
own purposes. These despatches of Mr. Murphy 
were sent from Tahiti, November 23 ,1841, in 
a vessel belonging to myself [Walter Brodie], 
Mr. Murphy having chartered her from me 
expressly to take the news to France by way 
of Valparaiso, in hopes that the Society in 
France would withhold their intended present 
from M. Mourenhout.72 


Of these events, not a word is recorded in 
the Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 
Whether Consul Moerenhout received his pre- 
sent, I do not know, but his sharp practice in 
regard to the church site did not stand in the 
way of his receiving advancement in the 
French Government service.75 The Roman 
Catholic mission had erected a chapel and 
presbytery at Papeete by the latter part of 
1842, as Melville and his companions in Octo- 
ber of that year attended mass in the one and 





7 Letter of Walter Brodie in the London 
Times, no. 18, 542, p. 5 (Feb. 23, 1844). The 
letter was written from Gore House, East- 
bourne. Its author, who witnessed various 
events which he describes, was in Tahiti until 
1842 (see Brodie’s ‘ Pitcairn’s Island, and the 
Islanders, in 1850’ [London: Whittaker and 
Company, 1851], p. 30). Brodie was the author 
of two other books: ‘ Remarks on the Past and 
Present State of New Zealand. ’ (London: 
Whittaker and Company, 1845) and ‘ New 
Zealand and the Constitution Act ae 
(Auckland [?] 1861 [?]). 

73 Moerenhout was made a member of the 
provisional council established by Admiral A. 
Du Petit Thouars in September, 1842, to 
govern Tahiti, under the French protectorate 
then proclaimed. His title was “ commissaire 
du roi.” See C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. 
Desgraz, ‘Iles Taiti’ (Paris: A. Bertrand, 
1844), p. 963 
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were entertained by Father Murphy in the 
other.”4 

James J. Jarves, the historian of the Sand- 
wich Islands, who was in Honolulu until the 
latter part of 1841, has a variation upon 
Brodie’s story. According to him, in a 
quarrel with Consul Moerenhout, Father 
Murphy told the former that he had caused 
his appointment to the office and that he 
would likewise bring about his dismissal. 
Having secured the signatures of the Tahitan 
chiefs to a paper requesting the protection of 
a French force, Father Murphy then went to 
Valparaiso to obtain a visit from a French 
ship-of-war. He asserted that this was neces- 
sary in order to protect French rights, since 
the natives had hauled down the flag which 
had been hoisted on a site given the priests for 
achurch.”5 It seems likely that Brodie’s story 
is more nearly correct than that of Jarves. 
The latter seems inclined possibly to attribute 
too much influence to Father Murphy, and has 
apparently confused the several incidents at 
the Society Islands, 

Father Murphy’s activity continued after 
his settlement in Tahiti. Thus, in the early 
part of 1842,76 he journeyed to the Gambier 
Islands and returned by way of the Marquesas 
where he secured news of the few converts 
whom the mission had left there. His worldly 
wisdom was displayed in the Marquesas where 
he held as hostages some natives who had ven- 
tured on board while his Gambier Islanders 
went ashore to make inquiries concerning the 
Marquesan Christians.” 

During the latter part of September and 
the first two weeks of October, 1842, the 
American novelist, Herman Melville, was 
at Tahiti, in somewhat informal confinement 
in the Calabooza Beretanee as an alleged 
mutineer. During this time, he made the 
acquaintance of Father Murphy, whom he 
describes, in the terms quoted near the begin- 
ning of this note. He was not unfavourably 





%*Qmoo,’ pp. 169-170. / 

% ‘ History of the Hawaiian Islands,” p. 320. 
7% He was evidently not in Tahiti/on Feb. 
21, 1842, when Father Caret, writing to the 
Archbishop of Chalcedon, names _ Fathers 
Saturnin and Armand Chausson as his com- 
panions, but makes no reference to Father 
Murphy’s presence in the Society Islands 
(Annales de la Propagation de lai Foi, xvii 
(1845) p. 129). Father Murphy’s absence at this 
time may have been on an errand connected 





with the French Consul’s fraud in the matter 
of the church site. 

” Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, xvii 
(1845) p. 139, 











impressed by the priest’s personal qualities— 
his geniality, friendliness, and hospitality,— 
although he seems to have had some doubts as 
to the depths of his spirituality. 

By 1848, Father Murphy was dead. This 
fact is recorded by one of Melville’s admirers, 
Lieutenant Henry A. Wise, of the United 
States frigate Independence, who, in the 
autumn of that year spent some days at 
Papeete, and occupied himself with making 
inquiries concerning the American novelist’s 
adventures in the Society Islands.”8 

I am disposed to think that, not long after 
the period of Melville’s acquaintance with 
Father Murphy, the priest died. 1 am led 
to this conclusion by the fact that there is no 
later reference to him in the correspondence 
from Tahiti and other South Sea Roman 
Catholic missions published in the Annales de 
la Propagation de la Foi. No voyager, ex- 
cept the inquiring Lieutenant Wise, mentions 
his name either. Of course, he may have 
been transferred to some other part of the 
world, but that fact is not alluded to in the 
Annales. It is perhaps singular that his 
death should not have been recorded (that of 
Father Caret is),®° but other priests likewise 
disappear as abruptly and completely as 
Father Murphy from the letters of the 
Annales. I am disposed, then, to accept 
Lieutenant Wise’s evidence as to Father 
Murphy’s death before the latter part of 
1848: and I am inclined to suggest 1843 or 
1844 as the year of his demise. 

From the scattered facts gathered in the 
preceding pages, it appears that Melville’s 
portrait of Father Murphy is, on the whole, 





78 See Lieutenant’s Wise’s book, ‘ Los 
Gringos’ (London: R. Bentley, 1849), p. 358. 

79 On July 7, 1844, Father Caret wrote to the 
Archbishop of Chalcedon, telling of the burn- 
ing of the chapel and presbytery at Papeete a 
week earlier (Annales, xvii (145), 158ff). There 
is no reference to Father Murphy in this 
report. On Oct. 15, 1846, Father Verne, writing 
from Samoa, names the priests whom he had 
left in Tahiti at his departure on Aug, 27, 1846, 
as Fathers Chausson and F. Dumonteil (ibid., 
xx (1848), 337); later in the same year, Father 
Aubert Bouillon, writing from Samoa, reported 
that when he left Tahiti, the mision was in 
charge of Fathers Honorat and Chausson and 
a lay-brother (ibid. p .127). Neither makes 
any reference to Father Murphy. 

80 Ibid., xix (1847) p. 27. The death of Father 
Caret at the Gambier Islands is lamented by 
Father F. Dumonteil, writing from Nukuhiva 
in the Marquesas, to the Archbishop of 
Chalcedon, on Dem 28, 1844. 
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fairly accurate.61 He seems to have been an 
active, industrious, versatile,82 shrewd and 
courageous man, but possibly not over-scrupu- 
lous in seizing an advantage. He was cer- 
tainly affable and good-humoured. His zeal 
in advancing the interests of his church can- 
not be questioned. The words of James J. 
Jarves, the historian of Hawaii, can here be 
rather aptly quoted. Of the priest, he says: 
** Under plain manners and an unassuming 
exterior, he concealed great keenness, untiring 
activity, and deep laid plans.’’® Altogether, 
it would seem likely that Father Murphy was, 
as Melville says, ‘‘ pretty well known, and 
pretty thoroughly disliked, throughout all the 
Protestant missionary settlements in Poly- 
nesia.’’84 Such a man as Melville describes 
and as the century-old letters published in the 
Annales de la Propagation de la Foi picture 
must have been no inconsiderable figure in the 
contest as to whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic Christianity should prevail in the 
islands of the South Seas.% 


Rosert 8, ForsyTHE. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 





FLEETWOOD OF ROSSALL. 
(See 6 S. xi. 117; 12S. ii. 409, 535). 


E narrative pedigree in the Chetham 
Society’s Volume viii., New Series, re- 
ferred to at 12 S. ii. 535, is the only detailed 
printed account of the Rossall Branch of the 
Fleetwood family, and is very incomplete as 
far as the descendants of Richard Fleetwood 
(1653-1709) of Rossall are concerned. The 
pedigree printed at pp. 278-9 supplies some of 
the missing information. 
The wills of Richard Fleetwood of 





81 I wish to make it clear that I am not ex- 
pressing an opinion as to the grounds for 
certain innuendoes of Melville regarding 
Father Murphy’s personal conduct. 

82 He demonstrated his skill as a baker to 
the satisfaction of the mutiaeers of ‘Omoo’ 
(p. 167). Other examples of his ability in 
various different occupations have been given 
in the course of this note. 

83 ‘ History of the Hawaiian Islands,’ p. 315. 

84 ‘Omoo,’ p. 167. 

85 A good bibliographical essay upon source 
material for the history of Roman Catholic 
missions in the South Seas is to be found in 
Professor Joseph Schmidlin’s ‘Catholic Mission 
History,’ pp. 661-662. In all probability, various 
references to Father Columba Murphy’s acti- 
vities occur in the works therein mentioned 
which I have not had the opportunity of 
examining. 














Rossall dated 26 Feb., 1708/9, and of 
his wife Margaret Fleetwood dated 14 
Dec., 1719, are of particular interest 





and appear below. It is remarkable that 
Richard Fleetwood, in his somewhat extra. 
ordinary will, makes no mention whatever of 
his younger son Paul, whereas Margaret, his 
wife, makes the latter her principal heir, and 
leaves her elder son Edward but the sum 
of five shillings. No doubt some family dis. 
agreement, possibly in connection with Paul's 
marriage, was the cause of the latter’s disin- 
heritance by his father. But for this occur. 
rence, Paul Fleetwood’s male descendants 
would have in all probability eventually sue- 
ceeded to the Rossall estates, the elder son 
Edward dying without surviving male issue. 
I might mention that the copy of Richard 
Fleetwood’s will is taken from one found by 
me recently amongst a mass of old family 
documents. I have not yet been able to dis- 
cover where it was proved. It does not appear 
amongst those proved at Richmond or Chester, 
Perhaps some reader can help me on this 
point. The will of Margaret Fleetwood, his 
widow, has been copied from the original now 
at Somerset House, under Archdeaconry of 
Richmond, Deanery of Amounderness. 


Will of Richard Fleetwood of Rossall. 


In the name of God Amen I Richard 
Fletewood of Rossall in the County of Lan- 
caster Esq?, being in perfect health and 
memory, a be to the Almighty for the 
same, and being mindful during such my 
condition to settle my worldly Estate doe 
hereby Revoak and make void all former 
and other will and wills by me at any time 
heretofore made published or declared and 
do make and declare my last will and testa- 
ment in manner and form following, And 
first it is my will and mind and do hereby 
devise that my loveing wife Margret Flete- 
wood shall have and enjoy all that my Capi- 
tall messuage and tenements in Leyland in 
the said County where my Farmer John 
Walworth now liveth which I had in mar- 
riage with her and one other messuage or 
cottage and tenement in Leyland afores! 
which I purchased of Richard Farington 
Gent late in possession of Roger Hollin- 
hurst as tenant to me thereof and one other 
messuage and tenement in Leyland afore- 
said which I purchased of Richard Ban- 
nister Gent late in the possession of John 
Cooper as tenant to me thereof for and dur- 
ing her natural life for and in part of her 
Jointure and Dower of in and unto all and 
every the Mannors Messuages lands 
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tenemts and hereditam's of me the said 
Richard Fletewood Item I give and devise 
all and every my Mannors Messuages lands 
tenem's hereditamts whatsoever in the said 
County of Lancaster or elsewhere unto my 
Honoured Kinsman William Rawstorne of 
Preston in the said County Esqre my kind 
friend William Shawe of Preston aforesaid 
in the said County Gent my dear cousin 
Robert Shawe of Chorley in the said County 
Gent and my good nephew Timothy Hall 
of Stalmin in the said County Clerk and 
their heires in Trust that they the said 
William Rawstorne William Shawe Robert 
Shawe and Timothy Hall and their heires 
and the Survivours and Survivour of them 
and his heires shall stand and be seized 
thereof to the use and behoofe of my son 
Edward Fletewood and his assignes for and 
during the term of his natural life. 


The testator then directs how the property 
should be disposed of after the death of his 
son Edward Fletewood: First to the latter’s 


descendants, failing them to the testator’s 


daughter Margaret and her descendants, fail- 
ing them to the Right Honourable James 
Earl of Derby and his sons, failing them to 
the Honourable Charles Stanley, brother of 
the said Earl and his sons, and failing them 
to the use and behoofe of my Parish 
Church of Poulton in the said County of 
Lancaster and the ‘successive Vicar and 
Vicars being Residents and Incumbents of 
the said Parish Church for ever and in 
such case the Advowsanship and free Pre- 
sentation and Donation of the said Parish 
Church I doe hereby devise give and be- 
queath the same unto the two Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge for ever charged 
with and subject to the payment of such 
of my debts as my personal estate will not 
extend to satisfy if any such shall be all 
which overplus of my debts besides what 
shall be paid and satisfied with my said 
personal estate I doe hereby will devise and 
appoint to be paid out of and with the pro- 
fitts or by demise of my Mannors Messuages 
lands tenemts and hereditam's or any part 
of them or by absolute sale of all or any 
part of such lands of inheritance which I 
have purchased and bought or had in mar- 
riage with my said wife and charged and 
chargeable also with such other sumes of 
money and subject to such provisoes limita- 
tions and appointm's as are in this my will 
hereafter expressed and I do hereby give 
charge and devise unto my said wife a rent 
charge of forty pounds a year clear of all 








taxes now or at any time hereafter to be 
charged or chargeable by Act of Parliament 
or otherwise during her life to issue arise 
and goe out of all and every my messuages 
lands tenem‘s and hereditaments in Preesall 
cum Hackensall in the said County and to 
be paid unto her at and upon the Feast days 
of Pentecost and St. Martin the Bishop in 
Winter yearly during the said terme of 
her natural life the first payment thereof 
to begin at such of the said Feasts as shall 
first happen after my death which said 
rent together with the said messuages lands 
and tenemts in Leyland aforesaid hereby 
willed and devised to be enjoyed by her dur- 
ing her life I do give and intend to be in 
her full satisfaction of her Jointure and 
Power and Right and Title of Dower by 
the Common Law of in and unto all and 
every my Mannors Messuages lands tenem*s 
and hereditam'’ whatsoever and it is my 
further will and mind and I do hereby 
devise that the sume of two thousand pounds 
shall be paid unto my said daughter 
Margret by my said son Edw or such other 

rson or persons as my estate hereby 
settled shall by vertue of this my last will 
descend remain or come unto within six 
months next after her first marriage if she 
shall marry with the consent in writing of 
my Ex°rs herein hereafter named or the 
major part of them that shall be then live- 
ing or the Ex°rs of the Survivour of them 
in case they be all dead and if she marry 
without such consent that then the sume 
of two hundred pounds and noe more shall 
be paid unto her for her portion within the 
like space of six months next after such 
marriage and I doe hereby will and devise 
that until she be marryed she shall have 
and receive an annuall or yearly rent 
charge of sixty pounds a year to issue and 
arise out of all my lands in Preesall cum 
Hackensall aforrs’ and Thornton in the 
sd County to be paid unto her at and upon 
the twenty fourth day of June and twenty 
fifth day of December by equal portions the 
first paymt thereof to begin at whether of 
the said days shall first happen after my 
death Item I give and devise unto my love- 
ing sister Elizabeth Fletewood my neece 
Fletewood Farington and my neece Mary 
Fletewood the sum of fifty pounds apiece 
to be paid unto them within six months 
next after my decease and it is my will 
mind and I do hereby devise that the rais- 
ing and paymts of the said sumes of Two 


(Continued on page 280). 
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Wim Fieerwoop of Heskin, Lanos,= Het 





a. 





JouN Fieetwoop of Penvvortham Priory, =1st CaTHerine, dau. of John =2nd Joan, dau. of Sir Thomas Ist 
Lancs, and Calwich, Staffs; Guild Burgess Curistmas of Colchester, Laneton, K.B., Baron of of 
of Preston, 1562, and 1582; M.P. for Staffs. Essex. Newton in Makersfield. Cit 
1572-83; bur. at Penwortham 13 Oct. 1590; Te 


will d. 6 Oct. 1590, p. 5 Jan. 1590 (P.C.C. 


Sainherbe 6 and Chester). Epaunp Furetwoop of Rossa, = Buia 


Lancs; Ing. P.M. at Preston, | Cueyst 








Lancs, 23 Sept. 1622. Bucks. 

CaLwicnu and Pen- 

WORTHAM Branches. | 

| | 

Sir Pav. Fieerwoop, of Rossall,=1st Janp dau. of=2nd Anne dau. of Epmunp FLEETWOOD=.... Nee 

Knt.; b. 1576; Guild Burgess of |Sir Richard .... BasKEu mentioned in Her- of Wes 

Preston, Lancs, 1622; d. 1657. ArGaLL of East ald’s Visn. 1664. tioned 

Sutton, Kent, Knt. 1664, 

{— 





| 
Epmunp Fieerwoop of Rossall;=Everm. dau. of Francis Fieerwoop of Preesall = Mary dau. of Ru 
aet. 35 at date of Herald’s Visn. | Thomas Heser of and Hackinsall, Lancs; bap. |Charles Foster of ae 
1613. 





Marton, Yorks. at Stalmine 25 Jan. 1617/18; | Preesall, Lancs. 
Ti, Admon. 20 Dec. 1684 (Arch. at 
5 daughters. Richmond), < 
| 
RicwarD FLeerwoop of Leyland and later of Rossall;=Marearet only dau. and heir of Edward Fleetwood Ep 
aet. 11 on 19 Sept. 1664 date of Herald’s Vistn. | of Leyland, Lancs, younger surviving son of Edward m. 
of Manchester at time of mar.; Guild Burgess | Fleetwood of Penwortham; mar. at Leyland 16 June Ad 


of Preston 1682 and 1702; M.P. for Lancs 1704-5; | 1674; bur. at Poulton 20 Feb. 1719/20; M.I. in Church; fat 
Adminr. of his father’s estate; bur. at Poulton 27 | residing at Preston at date of will; will d. 14. Dee. 20 




















Dec. 1709, M.I. in Church; will dated 28 Feb. 1708/9. | 1719, p. 5 March 1719/20 (Arch. Richmone). he 
Samve. FLeerwoop Guild Burgess Epwarp Fieetwoop of Rossall; b. 13 Jan. 1682; =Saran dau. of John Veauz o’ 
of Preston 1682; bur. at Ley- matric. at Brasenose, Oxford; 4 June 1700; | Whinney Heys, Lanes; mar 
land 15 June 1686, M.I. d. June 1737; will d. 29 June 1737, p 18 May | at Bispham 30 March 1714 
1738; bur. at Poulton 1 July 1737. d. at Preston July 1760. 
l \ | | Sd 4 
RIcHARD JOHN Marearer mar. Roger Susannad. Veatp d. ' 
Fieetwoop Fieerwoop Hesketh of N. Meols; unmar. unmar. RicHaRD Fieetwoop of Kirk-:..... 
b. 1721; b. 1723; ancestor of the Fleet- 1777. 1737. ham; bap. at Kirkham 1 
d. 1732. d. 1727. wood-Heskeths. May 1711; Guild Burgess of 
Preston 1742. | 
I | | * : j—. 
Pav Fiser- Epwarp FLeet- RICHARD | 
woop Guild woop Guild FLEETWOOD Pau FF ieerwoop of  Orsett, =Sarga da 
Burgess of | Burgess of | Yorks, and after of Bury St. | Hocbarr 
Preston 1742. | Preston 1742. FRAnNcIs Edmunds; Permit Writer to | watby, 
FLEETWOOD Customs and Excise; bap. at | lang ar 
Tuomas F eer- Kirkham 20 Sept. 1746; Guild | David 
woop Guild Burgess of Preston 1742; bur. | Grays, | 
Burgess of at Bury St. Edmunds 4 Nov. Grays 31 
Preston 1742. 1818, M.I. | age’ of 3 








| 
Henry Pav. Fieerwoop of Preston and after of Brighton, Banker; bap. at Ruyton-in-the-eleven-Towns, Salop 3 J 
4. rig 1822; d. at Brighton 14 Aug. 1855; bur. at Bury St. Edmunds 21 Aug. 1855, M.I. St. Mary’s; will d. 251 








l l i. 
Henry Pavt Fieerwoop b. 17 Sept. Auice Karaerine b. 24 June 1823; bap. =Epwin Davis Mappy (2nd_ hush: 


1826; bap. at Preston 22 Sept. 1826; at Preston 12 Sept. 1823; mar. Ist to | of Lincoln’s Inn and 10 Que 
Guild Burgess of Preston 1842; d. Thomas Kay of Highfield, Lancs. | Gate Terrace, S.W., Barriste; 
unmar. 27 June 1855; bur. at St. (who d. s. p. 4 Oct. 1844) 10 Aug. 1843 | Law; elder son of Dr. Edwin Ma 
Mary’s, Bootle, M.I.; Admon. 16 Feb. at Par. Ch. of Preston; d. 30 April | D.C.L. of Matson House, Glouce 
1856 (Chester). 1859, bur. at Down Hatherley, Glos. | and Hill House, Essex; b. 1 

M.I.; Admon. 16 July 1859. 1827; Marr. Sett. 11 Jan. 1854; 1 


1854; d. 11 April 1899; will d. 14, 
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‘in, Lancs,= Heven dau. of Robert Sranpisu 








oe | 
mas 1st Barsara dau. and heir=Txomas Fieerwoop of the Vache, Chalfont=2nd Brineer dau. of Sir Joun 
of of Andrew Francis of the| St. Giles, Bucks, Treasurer of the Mint, | Sprine of Suffolk, Knt. 


City of London. Surveyor of the King’s possessions; 
1 Nov. 1570; will d. 1569, p. 1570. 








Rossall,= Busser 4 dau. of John “ot 
reston, | Cueysey of Chesham Boys, Sir WILLUM=.... Sir GEORGE=.... EpWaRD Henry 


























Bucks. Fieetwoop of FLeEETWwoop of Fieetwoop FLeeTwoop 
Cranfield and the Vache. 
| Ealing, Knut. 
l | | | . HII 
Rosert FLeeTWwoOOD=.... Epwarp Fieerwoop, of Francis Fieerwoop JOHN FLEETWOOD 5 daus. 
of Westra, Lancs; men- Kirkham, Lanes, d. unmar. bap. at Poulton, 2 
tioned in Herald’s Visn. Clerk, mentioned in March 1597/8. 
1eh4., Her. Visn. 1664. 
7 i | 
au. of Ricuarp Fieerwoop of Rossall;=Anne dau. of John ELizaBetH mar. Mary mar. Robert 
‘oster of aet. 45 on 19 Sept. 1664; by deed | Mayo of Beyford Patrick Grogan. Shaw, Clerk, of High 
vanes, d. 14 Ap. 1687 endowed Church | Place, Herts. Bullock, Lancs. 
at Stalmine, and school at 
Preesall. ae 
; MARGARET 
etwood Epmonp FLEETWwoop Exizaseru of Rossall at time 
idward mentioned in of will; mentioned in the Pau. Firerwoop bap. at Poulton 
5 June Admon. of his will of her brother Richard 15 June 1663; living 19 Sept. 
hurch ; father’s estate on F. d. unmar.; will d. 25 1664 date of Herald’s Visn. 
|. Dec. 20 Dec. 1684 when Sept. 1710; p. 14 Jan. 1733/4 d. v. p. before 14 Ap. 1687. 
he was under 21. (Arch Richmond). 
{ 
John Veate o* Paut Fieetwoop of Wharles, par. of Kirkham, Lancs.=Mary dau. of John MARGARET 
‘s, Lanes; mar. bap. at Leyland 9 Aug. 1688; Guild Burgess of Preston | Stpareaves of Greenall, 
30 March 1714; 1702 and 1722; d, at Treales and bur. at Kirkham 7 May | par. of Kirkham; 
July 1760. 1727; Admon. 9 May 1727 (Arch. Richmond); sole executor | Adminr. of her hus- 
j and residuary legatee to his mother. | band’s estate. 
| | 
! Kirke: ¢.... Francis Fieerwoop of Hard- Henry Fieetwoop of Kirkham; = Eten dau. of John Eccleston 
ham 14 horn, Lancs; bap. at Kirkham bap. at Kirkham 20 May 1717, | of Woodplumpton; mar. at 
gess of 18 July 1714; Guild Burgess of Guild Burgess of Preston 1722, | Broughton Lanes 10 Dec. 
Preston 1742. 42, 62; d. 22 Dec. 1775 aged 59; | 1745; d. 14 April 1747; bur. at 
bur. at Kirkham M.I. Kirkham M.lI. 
| 
i, = San dau. of Thomas  RuicHarp FLEet- ne Seem bap. at May Twin with Aww bap. at K. 17 
St. | Hocbarr of Lang- woop bap. at Kirk- Kirkham 27 March Elizabeth; bap. at Jan. 1761; d. 3 


to | wathby, Co. Cumber- ham 27 March 1749; 1749; d. unmar. CK. 27 March 1749; May 1773; bur. at 


at |lan¢ and sister of bur.at Kirkham 22 aged 54; bur. at d. unmar. bur. at Kirkham M.I. 
ild | David Hoggart of Aug. 1750, M.I. Kirkham 16 Jan. K. 12 Sept. 1823 
ur. | Grays, Essex; mar. at 1803 M.I. M.I. 





ov. | Grays 31 Jan. 1778 at 
a age’ of 39; d. 2 April 1808, bur. at Bury St. Edmunds M.I. 


ns, Salop 3 Jan. 1780; Guild Burgess =Jane dau. of John Rodgett of Preston, Lancs., b. 1801; mar. 20 July 1822 


y’s; will d. 25 Nov. 1854, p. 1 Nov. 1856 at Preston Par. Ch.; d. at Ramsgate 1869, bur. at St. Mary’s, Bury St. 
Edmunds, M.I. 





| 

py (2nd husband) Jemma b. 19 April 1825 =Major Joax Mappy More Hewrrr of iis Jane b. 10 March 
an ® Queen’s bap. 22 April, 1825, | Upland, High Wycombe, and of 1828 bap. at Preston 3 
¥. ow at Par. Ch. Preston, d. | 62nd Regt., J.P. for Bucks; mar. at April 1828; d. unmar. 
Dr. Edwin Maddy 10 Aug. 1904, bur. at | Par. Ch. Blackburn 11 Sept. 1849. 10 Nov. 1867, at Ux- 
House, Gloucester, Langley, Sussex. L bridge. 
+ me Dec, | 
1 Jan. 14; mar, at Par. Church, Blackburn, 12 . 
99; will d. 14 July 1894, p. 19 July 1899, _— 





> 
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thousand pounds or two hundred pounds 
whether shall become payable to my said 
daughter and fifty pounds apiece to my said 
sister and neeces shall not hinder or any 
way prevent the payment of my debts or the 
said yearly payment hereby devised or 
charged to be paid to my said wife and I 
do hereby further will devise and 
appoint that all the said several sumes of 
Two thousand pounds or two _ hundred 
pounds whether shall become payable to my 
said Daughter and fifty pounds apeece to 
my said sister and neeces shall be charged 
upon and raised out of all my said Mannors 
Messuages lands tenemts and hereditamts 
whatsoever and that if default be made in 
paymt thereof or any part thereof it shall 
and may be lawfull to and for the pson and 
psons to whom such default shall be made 
to enter into and upon the s4 Mannors Mes- 
suages lands tenem's and hereditamts and 
to take and to have all the profitts thereof 
except eighty pounds a year which it is my 
will and mind shall be and remain cleer 
to and for the maintenance and support of 
the st Edward Fletewood my son and heires 
of his body lawfully begotten or to be be- 
gotten during the other charges on my 
estate and except also what shall be suffi- 
cient to discharge the said yearly payment 
or rent charge before mentioned to my said 
wife for and untill all the said sumes de- 
vised to be paid unto them my said 
Daughter Sister and two neeces respectively 
with interest for the same from the severall 
times they shall become payable be fully 
satisfyed portionably to the severall times 
to become payable as the said profitts will 
raise the same And moreover it is my 
further will and mind and I do hereby will 
and devise that if my said son Edward 
Fletewood shall marry with the consent in 
writing of my exors hereafter named or the 
major part of them that shall be then live- 
ing or the Exors of the Survivour of them 
in case they be all dead That then he shall 
have power to charge all and every Mannors 
Messuages Lands tenemts and _heredita- 
ments whatsoever hereby devised and limit- 
ted as aforesaid with any yearly rent charge 
or sume of money not exceeding in the 
whole the sume of four hundred pounds for 
and as a jointure to or for any wife or wives 
which he shall hereafter marry with such 
consent in writing as aforesaid only and not 
otherwise But the same shall not obstruct 
or hinder the raising or paymt of all or any 
part of the said sumes devised to be paid 
to my said Daughter Sister or two Neeces 





respectively as aforesaid or the s4 yearly 
paym's to my said wife for her life And it 
is my further will and mind and I do 
hereby devise that my said son Edward 
Fletewood after the paymt of my debts shall 
have full power and lawful authority dur- 
ing his lifetime for the better raising of 
money’s to defray the Charges and Legacies 
given and appointed by this my will and 
support and provision for himself and his 
family to make Lease or Leases in posses- 
sion but not in reversion of all and every 
or any of my Messuages and Tenemts what- 
soever commonly and usually Leases for the 
term or termes of three lives absolute or for 
ninety nine yeares determinable upon the 
death of three lives or fower or for the term 
of one and twenty yeares or under soe 
always that the old and accustomed rents 
boonds duties and services or more upon 
every such Lease and Leases be reserved and 
made payable to the Lord or Lords of the 
premises and so as the same be not made 
dispunishable of Wast And lastly I do 
constitute nominate and appoint the said 
William Rawstorne William Shawe Robert 
Shawe and Timothy Hall exors of this my 
Will hoping they will see the same care- 
fully performed And I do hereby give and 
devise to my said exors Ten Guineas a peece 
as a Legacy freely to them for the love and 
respect I bear them. The same to be raised 
as the aforesaid other Legacies are 
appointed to be by this my Will In Testi- 
mony whereof [ have hereunto putt my 
hand & seal the twenty sixth day of Febru- 
ary in the Seventh year of the Raigne of 
our most gratious Sovereign and Lady Ann 
Queen of Great Britain and Defender of 
the Faith Anno Domini 1708. 

Sealed signed published 

and declared to be the 

last will and Testamt 

of the within named 

Richard Fletewood 

in the presence of :— 

Alex. Parker 

Jonathan Hayton Richard Fletewood 
Richard Rossall 


Will of Margret Fleetwood of Preston, 
Lanes., widow, 
Proved in the Archdeaconry of Richmond, 
Deanery of Amounderness. 
In the name of God Amen I Margret 
Fleetwood of Preston in the County of Lan- 
caster, widow, being in a competent measure 





ors 


noermcte 2 ww 





PhO ot Ss 


jor, 17, 1937. 
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of health and also of sound and disposing 
mind and memory (thanks be to God for 
the same) doe for the settling of my tem- 
poral concerns make and ordain this my last 
will and Testament in manner following, 
leaving my Interment to the discretion of 
my executors thereinafter named, and first 
I will that all my just debts together fun- 
eral expenses Probate of this my will and 
other incident charges be first paid out of 
my goods and personal estate. Item, I 
give to my son Edward Fleetwood of Ros- 
sall in the County of Lancaster, Esquire, 
five shillings. Item, I give to my grand- 
son Richard Fleetwood eldest son of my son 
Paul Fleetwood all the goods and furniture 
in and belonging to my best room, To my 
grandson Francis Fleetwood second son of 
my son Paul all the goods and furniture in 
and belonging to the room where I lodge and 
tomy grandson Henry and grandaughter 
Margret son and daughter of my said son 
Paul all the goods and furniture in and 
belonging to the room where my ser- 
vant maid lyes and below the stairs 
equally to be divided between them. 
Item, I give to my daughter Robinson four 
pounds, to my grand-daughter Margaret 
the daughter of my said son Edward Fleet- 
wood the sum of four pounds. To Richard 
the son of Timothy Hall, Clerk, Minister of 
Poulton, twenty shillings. To the poor of 
Leyland fifty shillings. To each of the 
children of John Wallworth of Leyland ten 
shillings apiece. To Dorothy Marsden of 
Preston widow the sume of five shillings. 
Item I give the sume of thirty shillings to 
my Executors to be given by them to and 
amongst poor house-keepers in Preston at 
their discretion. To Jennet Hornby of 
Clayton widow five shillings. To Mr. 


' Thomas Addison of Preston and to John 


Wallworth of Leyland each the sume of ten 
shillings and all the rest residue and re- 
mainder of my goods chattels and personal 
estate whatsoever I give and devise to my 
said son Paul Fleetwood and lastly I nomi- 
nate and appoint the said Mr. Thomas 
Addison ml John Wallworth Executors of 
this my will hoping they will take care to 
see the same faithfully performed. In Wit- 
ness whereof I the said Margret Fleetwood 
the Testatrix have hereunto sett my hand 
and seal the 14th day of December in the 
sixth year of the reign of George King of 
Great Britain anno Domini 1719. 

Sealed signed published 

and declared by the 

said Testatrix to be the 





last will and Testament O 
in our presence and signed Margret 
by us in her presence Fleetwood 
Jo® Richardson 
Jo: Bennett 


Inventory dated 18 Feb. 1719. 

Renunciation by the executors named in 
the will, Thomas Addison and John Wall- 
worth, in favour of the son Paul Fleetwood 
dated 22 Feb., 1719. 

Administration of will granted to Paul 
Fletewood of Wharles in the County of Lan- 
caster, Gentleman, and Tim Hall of Poulton 
in the County of Lancaster Cleric 5 March 
1719, 

Paul O Fletewood. 


Tim O Hall. 

A reference to the Kirkham Parish Regis- 
ters reveals an error in the account of the 
Rossall Branch as published by the Chet- 
ham Society: The name of the eldest son of 
Paul and Mary Fleetwood of Wharles, who 
was baptized on 14 May, 1711, should be 
Richard and not Paul. 

With regard to the Preston Guild Roll, it 
must be remembered that children of tender 
years were entered, so that the first appear- 
ance of a particular name does not imply that 
the bearer was of age, 

H. E, Rupkin, 
Major. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.° (Mill). 
(See ante pp. 24, 60, 96, 133, 165, 201, 236). 


Jackatoo—not given. Evelyn, July 12, 
1654, ‘‘ Nothing extraordinary save the skin 
of a jackal or a rarely-coloured jackatoo or 
prodigious large parrot.’’ It seems to be yet 
another form of ‘‘ cockatoo.’’ 

Jam: jam tart?—not given. ‘The New- 
comes’ ch. xliv., ‘‘ a cake, a heap of biscuits, 
a pyramid of jams, six frizzling hot mutton 
chops.’’ It seems a rather mixed meal. 

Jingle (vb.). Fuller, ‘ Worthies’ (1840) i. 
ch. x, has a transitive use not noticed: 
‘*“ horses . . . by hearing their bells, jingle 
away their weariness.’’ 

Jostle. Chapman, Il. xix. 229, has an un- 
exampled use, ‘‘for I suppose you none 
Sprung of old oak, or justled out of stone.’’ 
: can only suggest ‘‘ roughly moulded ”’ or the 
ike, 

Journal letter is not given, though the 
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phrase is familiar in connexion with the cor- 
respondence of Keats and of Stevenson at 
least. Hanway, ‘A Journal’ Let. 3, ‘‘ You 
see I have begun my JOURNAL LETTERS with the 
solemnity of a dedication.”’ 

Joy-rider (1910). This is American, as also 
‘“joy-ride’’ (1909). But W. S. Blunt’s 
Diary Aug. 5, 1908, has ‘‘ joy-riders . . . light- 
hearted London folk concerned with nothing 
but their own pleasure.”’ 

Jug, double. One example is given, from 
Mrs. Behn. Cp. Cotton, ‘ Poems ’ (1765) 13, 
‘when Aeol pluck’d the Plug From th’ 
Muzzle of his double Jug.”’ 

Junctive—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ 
(1928) 11, ‘‘So may I live no junctive law 
fulfilling, And my heart’s table bear no 
woman’s name.”’ 


Just: rite—not given. Chapman, Il. xxiii. 


arg., ‘‘ Achilles orders justs of exequies For 
his Patroclus.”’ This is from the Latin ver- 
sion, justa exsequiarum, Cicero’s phrase. 


That it is not ‘‘ jousts’’ is clear from the 
later line, ‘‘ He institutes besides a funeral 


game.’’ Od. vii. 265, ‘‘next morne . . . we 
will keepe Justs sacred to the Gods,’ @eviotv 
péEouev iepa xara. 

Keen: keenly desired—not given. Hardy, 


‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 542, ‘‘ ‘To be where my 
race Were well known, ’twas keen with me 
There to dwell in amity.” 

Keep: lie in wait for, is last dated c. 1330. 
This seems to be the sense in Fielding’s 
phrase, ‘‘ keeping birds,’’ which in ‘ Joseph 
Andrews,’ ch. ii., is explained as frightening 
away birds from the crops; unless it means 
‘“‘keep away.’’ 

Kex: dried up _ sapless person (1611). 
Earlier—Lupset, ‘ Treatise of Dieyng Well,’ 
27, ‘‘ dothe he not seme unto you a shamefull 
cowarde, & a playn kikkes without an harte, 
that with moche intercession , . . desyrethe a 
lyttelle delaye of deathe?’’ 

Key (fig.). ‘‘ Love, the key of hearts,’’ is 
quoted from Fuller. In Sylvester (1621) 239, 
Ham taunts Noah with serving a God ‘‘ that 
in his hand your hearts keyes ever bears.”’ 

Kind: cask ?—not given. Fuller, ‘Worthies’ 
(1840) iii, 487, ‘“‘ You must then have in 
readiness a kind of new ale or beer, which, as 
soon as you have emptied, suddenly whelm 
it > eee down, and set it up again, and pre- 
sently put in the metheglen.’’ This suggests 
‘* kinderkin,’’ a form of ‘‘ kilderkin.’’ 

Kitchen (comb.). The Italian nickname for 
French is not given. Rymer, pref. to Rapin, 
‘“‘the Italians call it kitchen-language, it 
heing so copious and flowing on those occa- 








sions.” 
serizia, 

Knock (fig.). 
i. 7, ‘‘ Our blessed hour comes on now apace, 


The phrase is glossed lingua di mas- 
Cp. ‘ Monsieur Thomas,’ II, 


my Celide, (it knocks at door).’’ See Door 
(ante). ‘The Double Marriage,’ IT. i., ‘ [I] 
called upon him like a gentleman, By many 
private friends; knocked at his valour, 
Courted his honour hourly to repair me.” 
Three of ‘N.E.D.’s’ four examples are of 
knocking at heart or breast. 

Knotted, of rushes and the like, is first 
given under date 1664. Sidney (Cambr. ed.), 
ii, 309, ‘‘ My muse. . , Tell me the cause of 
this my causelesse love . . . O this it is, the 
knotted straw is found.”” There seems to bea 
reference to the proverb nodum quaerere in 
scirpo, 

G. G, Loang. 
(To be continued). 





‘THE ALGERINE CAPTIVE,’ 1802. — In 

the Monthly Review of 1803, pp. 86-93, 
there is a long notice of ‘ The Algerine Cap- 
tive, or the Life and Adventures of Doctor 
Updike Underhill, six years a Prisoner among 
the Algerines,’ 2 vols,, 12mo., published by 
the Robinsons. Ostensibly the author was 
descended from Captain John Underhill, who 
took part in the war with the Indians in Mas- 
sachusetts and died at Oyster Bay about 1672. 
His ‘ News from America,’ 1638, is a very rare 
item of Americana. I can find no reference 
to ‘ The Algerine Captive,’ and presume it 
falls into the “‘ Robinson Crusoe ’”’ type of fic- 
titious adventures. I should imagine that its 
author was an American anyway, or he 
would hardly have mentioned Dilworth’s 
‘ Spelling-Book ’ as among his early school- 


books. W. Roserts. 
.I. IN OLD CEMETERY, MELBOURNE. 
—Jane Montcomery, wife of Hon. 


Lauchlan Mackinnon, Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of N.S.W. for Melbourne, died 
at Sydney .. . 1849. 

Mr. JoHn Mactenose—5 April 1852, aged 
35. Also his son, THomas JamEes—lIst Sep- 
tember 1845—2 years 2 months. Also his son, 


JoHN ALEXANDER—I1st January 1847—5 
months, 

Rosert Wi.t1amM MatcoLi~inson — 8th 
Febry. 1853—27 years. ‘“‘ His end was 
“peace.” 

Carotine Nespir Wirxre—15th Novr. 


1853—aged 30—Wife of James Matcoim, of 


Olnig. Also Carotine Jane—aged 10 
months. Also Wutt1am Danret—aged 
months, 
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Joun Mappen—22nd July 1859, aged 100 
ars, 

TrmotHy, son—July 1881—73 years. 

Mary, wife of Timothy—29 July 1882—68 


ears. 
F Marcaret, third daughter—18th Feby. 1881 
—27 years, 

James—third son—18th Febry. 1884—66 
years. 


Cecit1a, daughter—1862—40 years. 

BripcetTt—1864—30 years. 

Marta Mappen of Galway—1861—48 years. 
Also children, James and Trmorny. Erected 
by Ann to her husband Patrick MappEN— 
1880—60 years, 

Jur1a—1844—23 years; Mary—1850—4} 
years ; JOHN—1850—3 years ; Brrpcet—1854— 
1lyear 2 months; Drennis—1854—11 years ; 
Marcaret—1857—9 years; RicHarp—1859—5 
ears, 

: Joun Maxeppace—2 May 1870, aged 64. 

An infant son of David and Sarah Mark- 
WELL—22nd Novr. 1853. 

Now my cries shall cease to grieve thee, 

Now my trembling heart finds rest, 

Kinder arms than thine are near me, 

Softer pillow than thy breast. 

Epwarp MaNncHEstTER, accidentally drowned 
in a creek near Mt, Alexander, 11th August 
1852, aged 46 years. Be ye also ready. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


fTYMOLOGY OF ‘“ ORCHARD.’’—It has 

been only recently that the connection of 
“orchard”? with O.E. weort, wyrt (M.E. 
wort) ‘‘ root’? has been abandoned, and the 
etymology definitely established as from Latin 
hortus Q.E. geard (yard). The form wyrt- 
geard is apparently a rationalised form of an 
earlier ortgeard. To O.E. scribes and later 
etymologists ‘‘ root yard ’’ offered a satisfac- 
tory semantic origin. It is therefore surpris- 
ing to note that a correspondent to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in 1786 (vol. lvi, p. 553-4) 
connects ortgeard with Latin hortus, which is 
the accepted view in our own time. 


E. E. Ericson. 
ANGING LONDON.—1. Statue of Queen 


Victoria, entrance to Victoria Embank- 
ment from Blackfriars Bridge. Unveiled 
21 July, 1896. Removed 6 Feb. to centre of 
the cross-roads, a short way from the old site. 

2. Ellis’s, 29, New Bond Street. Founded 
by John Brindley in 1728, it closed on 25 Mar. 
Previous to demolition. Its full history is in 

The Oldest London Bookshop’ (George 
Smith and Frank Benger), 1928. 





Readers’ Queries. 





" SEIZE QUARTIERS.”’ — Mr. W. P. W. 

Phillimore, in ‘ How to Write the His- 
tory of a Family,’ 1888, says “the form of 
showing that each one of a man’s sixteen 
ancestors in the fourth generation back was 
entitled to bear arms. . . is usually considered 
—and perhaps rightly—a great achievement 
for the genealogist.’’ 

Unfortunately, no genealogist can provide 
us with armigerous great-great-grandparents, 
if those individuals had neither obtained 
grants of arms nor were descended from armi- 
gerous ancestors, 

As far as I can remember, I have never suc- 
ceeded in finding sixteen ancestors of any man 
who were undoubtedly entitled to bear arms. 

An attempt in the case of many families 
whose records are published in the peerages 
proved a failure in every instance. 

It would be interesting to know the experi- 
ence of other genealogists. 


P. D. Munpy. 


TORK FOR BIRTH. — The idea that the 
stork has brought a new child is, I be- 
lieve, Dutch and German nursery lore. Is 
there any special significance in the choice 
of the bird, except that, being big, it is easily 
noticed ? 
SENEX. 


‘ A POLOGIA PRO CONFESSIONE,’ 1629 

(See 6 8S. vii. 67).—Mr,. Wynne Baxter 
had a copy of this book, which he described at 
the reference given as being perhaps from 
John Milton’s Library. 

We should like the author and exact title 
of the volume meant, and (if possible) to 
locate the Miltonic copy. This apparently 
contained no marginal notes, but confirmation 
of this idea is also desired. 

2.0: M. 


CHOOLBOYS IN DEVON, 1647-9. — My 
copy of ‘The Theatre of God’s Judge- 
ments,’ by Thomas Beard, anti-regicide and 
Oliver Cromwell’s schoolmaster (‘‘ Printed by 
Adam Islip, for Michael Sparke, and are to 
[misprinted “ ro’’] be sould by Edward Dight 
Booke-seller of Excester. 1631.’’), has on its 
margins the signatures and a good deal of 
other writing by boys who were probably at 
school together, maybe at Tavistock (where 
one of the Drakes, John, had been master 








J. ARDAGH. 


in 1588-9), Tiverton, Stratton, or Stow. Any 
light that can be thrown upon them would be 
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welcome. At whichever school they were, the 
boys learned Latin. They are: Thomas 
Smale, Joachim and John Heased (also spelt 
by them Heasett and, as at this day, Heysett), 
James Roman (?), Robert Rowcliffe (?), John 
Quicke (a John Quick was presented by the 
Chamber of Exeter to the vicarage of Kings- 
bridge in 1659, but can this be the renowned 
Puritan exile so named?), Nicolas Westlake, 
John Broune, Joseph Venton, Bartholomew 
Venton (who signs ‘‘ Aprill the 20th 1647”’ 
and who may be the Venton whose token—not 
in Boyne, but published in ‘ Num, Chron.,’ 
1876—has on the obverse ‘‘ Bartholomew Ven- 
ton—B.E.V.’’ and on the reverse ‘“‘ In Sheep- 
’ wash. 1668 ’’), Richard Youlden, John Balk. 
will (who signs 1649), Humphry Kinge, 
Robert Burdon, John Coham, and Owen Wil- 
liams. Most of these Devonshire names have 
been represented in the county from that day 


to this, FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


SOME DEVONSHIRE WORDS.—Sarah 
Hewett gives ‘‘fitch’’ for stoat, but 1 
see in H. W. Watson’s book on Feniton vil- 
lage the separate words “‘stoats, fitchoats ”’ 
in churchwardens’ accounts of the seventeenth 
century. Watson explains ‘‘fitchoats’’ as 
polecats and weasels, whilst S. H. has the 
special word ‘‘ vair”’ or ‘‘ vairy”’ for a wea- 
sel, though Halliwell is disposed to make 
fitchet include a kind of stoat or weasel. 
Fitchet for polecat seems to be confirmed by 
S.H.’s illustration: ““‘E stink’th like a 
fitch.’’ (I have had stoats for fairly near 
company. more than once and never noticed 
that they stank). 

W. has “ graie’’ (agreeing with Halli- 
well’s gray) and ‘‘ gaie’’ for badger in the 
same period; 8.H. has no word for that game 
indigene. 

An inventory of 1715 in W. lists, after ‘‘ A 
brass Skillet, . . . three wooden stoole,’’ a 
“skainer’’ (? misprint for strainer) and a 
** dustbead (‘‘ two blankets & A dustbead ”’: 
bead = bed). Is dustbead a quilt? 

Why W.’s Mary Clog should be a “ pish- 
burd ’”’ is not evident, but perhaps ‘“‘ pish”’ 
stands for parish with the “‘ ish’ superior, 
and ‘‘burd’’ suggests burden; yet such a 
combination is unlikely, though the ‘‘ proud 
& trubblesome wench’’ was being ‘‘ main- 
tained by the pish.” 

W.’s 1717 entry about ‘‘gimmies’’ (jim- 
mies to S.H.) is followed by the word “ fre- 
gare ’’ (= gear or fittings, says W.), unmen- 
tioned by S.H., Halliwell and Davies. 

‘* Ye Expence of ye Laveara’’ (£8 2s. 8d.) 
in 1776 (when the Americans persuaded Howe 





out of Boston) W. assumes to relate to a levy; 
but that appears to be a matter for discussion, 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE, 


% E OLD BRITISH MILE.”’ — T have 

come across a reference to ‘the old 
British mile,’’ which would seem to have been 
the standard of measurement in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century Tables of Dis. 
tance. Was this old measurement based on 
the Roman mille passuum, which would give 
1,614 English yards against the present 1,760? 
If so, when was the latter inaugurated? 


H. C. 


F LE THEATRE DE LA FOIRE OU 
L’OPERA COMIQUE.’—I have two vol. 
umes with this title printed at Amsterdam, no 
doubt for Paris booksellers, in 1726. The 
work contains ‘‘ the best pieces which have 
been represented at the fairs of St. Germain 
and St. Laurent ’’ (printed ‘‘ St Laurens” 
in the introduction to Vol. iv.). St. Germain 
1 know, but where was the fair of St, Law- 
rence held? Where can I find something 
about the history of the plays and the actors 
who appeared in them? How many volumes 
should there be in all? s 


ISHOP RICHARD BARNES (1532-1587). 


—Bishop Barnes was successively Bishop 


of Carlisle (1570-1575) and of Durham 
(1575-1587). Is we portrait of him known? 
Enquiries at Durham have proved fruitless 


and the stone which, according to the 
‘D.N.B.,’ covers his grave in the choir of 
Durham Cathedral, has disappeared. Is 
there a portrait of him at Carlisle? 


IGHT AT A SCHOOL. — Can I obtain 
further details concerning a fight at an 
English school, when two young boys, before 
a large number of onlookers, probably includ- 
ing many seniors, are said to have fought no 
fewer than sixty-five rounds. At the end of 
the sixty-fifth round one of them fell dead. 
I believe the victim bore a well-known name. 


8. Cc. 8. 
“T\AS LIED VON DER HOLZAUK- 
TION.’—In Hans Fallada’s ‘ Altes 


Herz geht auf die Reise,’ a young doctor in 
a moment of perplexity walks the streets im 
the twilight, humming thoughtfully to him- 
self “ das Lied von der Holzauktion.”” Can 
any reader versed in German tell me what is 
that song ? 

2 H. F. 
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Replies. 


SIR CHARLES IMHOFF AND THE 
FAMILY OF IMHOFF, 
(clxxi. 240, 284). 

1. I find that I have a note (but have mis- 
laid its reference) that Charles Imhoff was ad- 
mitted with three other Englishmen to the 
Order of St. Joachim on 18 May, 1807. 

2. I also have a note that he was married 
in London. 

3. A note on his brother Julius may be 
added here. (1s it possible that he was named 
after his relative Count Julius von Soden ?). 
He is stated to have been bapt. at St, Giles- 
in-the-Fields. | He received a writership in 
the Bengal Civil Service on Warren Hastings’s 
nomination, and arrived in Calcutta on 
1 July, 1791, being appointed an Assistant in 
the office of the Secretary of the Public Dept. 
On 13 Jan., 1792, he was posted to Murshida- 
bad as Second Assistant to the Collector; and 
on 1 May, 1793, was transferred to Tippera as 
“Register ’’ of the Diwani Adalat, On 30 
Aug., 1793, he returned to Calcutta as 
“Register ’’ of the Court of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit; and went to Midnapore as Collector on 
7 April, 1797. His health broke down as a 
result of overwork in connection with the 
Chuar rebellion in 1799. On 6 May, 1799, his 
assistant relieved him of the duties of Col- 





| lector, which he exchanged for those of Magis- 





trate. On 6 Sept. following he had to leave 
Midnapore for Ghatal in the hope of regain- 
ing his health; but he grew worse, and going 
to Calcutta died there on 23 Sept., 1799, 
shortly after his arrival. 

4. Julius Imhoff had three natural children 
by an Indian consort, William (b. 1791), John 
(b. 1798) and Charles (? b. 1797), for all of 
whom see The Times Literary Supplement, 
14 Dec., 1933. William, who “had a fine 
countenance, mild, open and intelligent, and 
bears a strong resemblance to his poor father,”’ 
Was sent to England to be with the Hastings 
at Daylesford, where he became a great favour- 
ite but ‘‘ developed unsatisfactory traits as he 
grew older.” John Palmer (‘ Dict. Ind. 
Biog.’), Warren Hastings’s agent in Calcutta, 
was asked to settle him ‘“ in the indigo line.”’ 
He died in 1824 (? when and where). Probate 
of his will was granted to John Palmer on 
9March, 1825. William and his brother John 
daimed an interest in a house at Alipore, 
near Calcutta, which had belonged to their 
putative father. It is stated that soon after 





William’s death, he and his brother were 
‘* legitimated by Royal Letters Patent.’”’ Was 
this action legally possible? It is further 
stated that in 1835 Sir Charles Imhoff con- 
tested the claim of John (the surviving 
natural child of his brother) to the Alipore 
estate; but the Privy Council (it is said) 
found in favour of John. Is this case reported 
in any series of law reports ? i 
H. B. 


TERI: ODD USE IN ENGLISH (clxxii. 

244).—I think this is sufficiently explained 
in ‘O.E.D.’ s.v, as meaning ‘‘ the process of 
being made or coming into being,”’ from the 
medieval Latin phrase in fieri, and instances 
of its use are given in the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. It would not 
appear to be related to the legal Fieri-facias 
(sometimes abbreviated into fi, fa.), the writ 
(found in England at least as early as 1419) 
by which judgment was executed by the 
sheriff on the defendant’s goods and chattels. 

In English, the infinitive seems to us more 
of a verb than a substantive, and we are sur- 
prised to find it preceded by a preposition. 
But the construction is common enough in 
Greek (with the definite article), and 
though it does not occur in classical Latin, 
the substantive use of the infinitive is found 
in such phrases as adimam cantare severis, 
meum intelligere nulla pecunid vendo (‘‘ the 
power of song,’’ ‘‘my connoisseurship”’): and 
in later Latin we have no hesitation in using 
in esse, in posse. Thence it has descended to 
some of the Romance languages, such as 
Rumanian, in which the infinitive ‘is used 
as a declinable verbal noun,’’ and Portuguese 
(with the ‘‘ Personal Infinitive,’’ a declinable 
form possibly made up by fusion with the 
imperfect subjunctive). 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


I do not know that this is exceptionally 
odd. The infinitive is used in modern Latin 
as a noun. We have in esse in being. The 
Stanford dictionary gives an example of in 
fieri, ‘in process of being made ”’ dated 1800. 
The passive is used by Burton in the passage 
quoted by W. H. J. at 244 ante. The passive 
is certainly not strictly logical, for we should 
expect the sentence to mean in process of mak- 
ing, not being made. Perhaps Burton was 
loosely attributing to in fiert the meaning 
‘engaged in.’’ We have, or had, the reverse 
of this in “the tea is making.”” We may 
observe that this part is not found in earlier 
editions of Burton’s ‘ Melancholy.’ He added 
it in the fourth, 1632, which may perhaps 
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account for the careless use of in fier. 
Besides, as he tells us in his address to the 
reader, his book was written “ with as small 
deliberation as I do ordinarily speak.”’ 


Epwarp BENsLy. 


HE SIGNIFICANCE OF ARMS (clxxi. 

460; s.v. ‘Bridges (Brydges or Bruges) 

of Kent ’).—Surely G. is misled when he be- 

lieves that the possession of arms consisting 

of water-bougets is any affirmation of Dutch 
origin. 

Roos bore Gules, three water-bougets 
argent, but no one has put forward on that 
account that they came from Holland to the 
tiny Holderness village from which they took 
their name, early in the twelfth century. 

Water-bougets also occur in the arms of 
Bourchier and elsewhere. 

An Italian correspondent of mine wished 
me to see in the ‘‘ 6 martlets sable’’ of Ros- 
sall of Ross Hall, Co. Salop, c. 1360, a Scan- 
dinavian origin for that family, because he 
said (for all I know correctly) a black bird 
was the crest of Scandinavia ! 

Surely it is more than dangerous to place 
any reliance on the significance of arms in 
regard to place of origin. The arms of the 
early families were chosen by themselves more 
or less haphazardly according to the indi- 
vidual’s taste. Meschines, Earls of Chester, 
bore, it is said, three different arms in three 
successive generations. The significance of 
this must baffle all deduction. 

May one strain imagination and discover 
that the House of Stafford, with its Or a 
chevron gules, started as Lance-Corporals at 
Hastings, owing to this soon occupying a high 
position in the country, probably in the 
quartermaster’s department ! 


B. C. Trappes-LomMax. 


STHUMOUS HONOURS (clxxii. 247).— 

It is not uncommon to confer such in 
effect by granting titles to those who would 
have obtained them if the intended recipient 
had survived. A good example, recent, and 
not for military services, is to be found in 
the Fairhaven barony. Mr. Urban Brough- 
ton, who died in 1929, was to have been 
created a baron; and after his death, his 
widow was granted the style of Lady Fair- 
haven and the barony was granted to his 
elder son. I like even better the Chinese 
fashion of ennobling the ancestors of a great 
man. I do not know to how many generations 


backward this can apply. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 











HE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON Iy 
THE XV-XVII CENTURIES (clxxij, 
130, 219; ‘M.E. oi: Non-pronunciation of L’), 
—These interesting papers have thrown some 
light for me on an epigram in William Percy's 
—— epigrams dating from 1590 tp 






145. Maudlen Colledge 
Banca, whilst his horse trampelld, in 
cloyster 

Told the Demies, his cutt did tell them oyster, 
Against which is written in the margin: 
“spoken lyke a vulgar conceited man, els all 
is stark nought as he went for a man.’ The 
word which was ‘‘ spoken like a vulgar con- 
ceited man ’’ seems to be ‘‘ oyster,’’ which has 
a cross against it. The only interpretation 
of this which gives any sense seems to be that 
there is a pun on “ oyster ’’ and “‘ ostler,” 
and that appears very far-fetched. But Dr. 
MartrHews shows that ‘‘ cloister ’’ was some- 
times pronounced “‘ closter.’’ Similarly I 
suppose “oyster”? might be ‘‘oster.’’ But 
could the ‘‘1”’ in ‘‘ ostler ’’ be elided, instead 
of the ‘“‘t’’ as at present? The nearest 
parallel to this in these articles is the elision 
of the “‘1”’ in “ candle.’’ 


their 


’ “e 


M. H. Dopps. 


{(YHAPMAN AND HOLOFERNES (elxxii. 
7).—In reading ‘George Chapman,’ by 

Havelock Ellis (Nonesuch Press, 1934) I 

noticed the following passage (p. 8): 

It is said that on leaving the University 
[Chapman] went to London. The indications 
are, however, that he had settled at his father’s 
home at Hitchin. Hine accepts the local tradi- 
tion which certainly seems probable—whether 
or not Shakespeare made fun of him as 
Holofernes—that he became at once a master 
in the school there, first under John Hall and 
then as his successor. 

Hine, who is mentioned in this passage, is 
R, L. Hine, whose ‘ Hitchin Worthies ’ (1982) 
includes an account of George Chapman. 
Havelock Ellis, on p. 14, speaks of Chapman: 
‘“‘ for a while, hasting out of town,” as he 
describes himself in the Dedication to ‘ The 
Shadow of Night,’ to his home at “ fair 
Hitchin Hill.” 

On reading this, 1 thought that the allu- 
sion to fair Hitchin Hill occurred in the 
Dedication, but in ‘A Study of Love's 
Labour’s Lost,’ by Frances A. Yates (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1936), p. 205, I find 
that Hitchin Hill is not named in the Dedi- 
cation, and the quotation must be from some 
other source. Both Miss Yates in this book 
and the editors of the Cambridge edition of 
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‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ lay a good deal of 


stress on the lines in that play, Act V, scene i. 


77-83 


Armado. Do you not educate youth at the 
charge-house on the top of the mountain? 


Holofernes. Or mons, the hill. 

Armado. At your sweet pleasure, for the 
mountain. 

Holofernes. I do, sans question. 


If Havelock Ellis is right in the conjecture 
that George Chapman was the schoolmaster 
at Hitchin, and if Hitchin was called 
Hitchin Hill, this passage would seem to be 
another allusion to George Chapman. 


M. H. Donps. 


MPOUNDS WITH “ FOOLS ” (clxxii. 

139, 194).—The correspondent asks for 
foreign examples. One such is found in the 
name of the F’éte de Fous, which flourished in 
France down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, This festival was observed on the 
last night of the old year and the first of the 
new. Bands of young men and women in fan- 
tastic costumes ran wild about the towns, even 
interrupting the vigils in the churches. They 
carried a collecting-box for public contribu- 
tions, nominally on behalf of the Virgin 
Mary. Their rallying-cry was ‘“‘Au gut 
menez, rollet-follet.’’ 

W. W. GILL. 


[RSH FUNERAL CUSTOM (clxxi, 191, 
232).—The reference to a Scotch family 
wearing white for mourning reminded me of 
the very beautiful portrait of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in the National Portrait Gallery of 
Scotland, where she is represented ‘‘en deuil 
blanc.” The ‘‘ deuil blanc’’ consists of a 
white coif, against which her partly revealed 
auburn hair stands out with rich effect, and 
of a shimmering, gauzy, transparent, 
wrapper-like garment, which comes up under 
the in and ears and is supported by what 
looks like a white elastic band. The 
“wrapper ”? reveals the fact that the neck 
and shoulders are bare, and that, underneath, 
a dress of darkish hue is worn, edged with 
white. 
S. 


(HANGING LONDON (clxxii. 244), — 

Mr, J. ArpaGu is misinformed when he 
says that 36-46, Grosvenor Place, are to be re- 
placed by a block of offices. Neither this 
building, No. 44 nor No. 45, is scheduled for 
demolition, 


G. B. J. ATHor. 










The Library. 


Franciscan Architecture in England. By 
A. R. Martin. (Manchester: the Univer- 
sity Press. £1 1s. net). 


1S—which is their vol. xviii.—will rank 

among the most noteworthy of the publi- 
cations of the British Society of Franciscan 
Studies. A study of their architecture is 
definitely an important approach to know- 
ledge of the history of the Franciscans and to 
realisation of what they counted for. At the 
time of the suppression they had been in Eng- 
land for some three hundred years, and their 
houses here then numbered sixty-one. Only 
thirteen of them remain to us as ruins of any 
considerable size, and the principal part of 
this book consists of a series of thirteen mono- 
graphs in which every known detail of the 
history of each one is brought together from 
every available source, followed by a descrip- 
tion of all that is left in the exactest detail. 
It is excellent work according to the best 
traditions of modern scholarship, and will 
remain of value as long as the memory of the 
old Grey Friars in England endures. 

An introductory chapter sets out the 
characteristics of Franciscan architecture. It 
was conditioned first by the aims of the 
Friars in coming to England and the nature 
of their principles. Vowed to poverty, they 
would be content with poor accommodation ; 
devoted to preaching, they must be in or near 
towns, and must make of great part of their 
churches as spacious a preaching hall as pos- 
sible. The sites given them were often incon- 
venient—cramped, or low-lying and liable to 
be flooded, or, also, exposed to the antagonism 
of jealous neighbours. Their precincts were 
seldom of any great extent—between 3 and 4 
acres being apparently the rule, and the 
largest area recorded being of 43 acres. 
Beyond the precincts they seldom, in England, 
held any land. Their total number of men 
in this country when, just before the Black 
Death, it was at its highest, seems to have 
been somewhat less than 2,000, with a pro- 
bable average of about thirty to a house. 

The buildings of a friary comprised much 
the same members as the buildings of other 
religious bodies: church, cloister, frater, 
chapter-house, with, in the larger houses, 
addition of guest-house, warden’s lodging, 
studies, infirmary. But the plan on whic 
these were arranged, having to be adapted 
to the nature of the site, shows a certain 
amount of variation from house to house, and, 
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in particular, there is more than common use 
of an upper story. The chief thing that may 
be said to be constant is the plan of the 
church : a choir and a large nave, mostly with- 
out aisles, virtually always without transepts, 
and separated from one another by the 
‘“‘ walking-place,”’ a passage, which might be 
the width of a bay, screened on either hand. 
Over this rose the belfry steeple. At first, and 

rhaps usually, only a timber structure, the 

lfry in some of the later Grey Friars’ 
churches became a graceful tower of brick or 
stone such as yet remains to us at King’s 
Lynn, at Richmond and at Coventry. Re- 
membering the Franciscans’ links with 
science, one finds it pleasant and suitable that 
among their most memorable structures, some 
of them useful long after the Grey Friars had 
disappeared, are their conduits. A proper 
supply of water was a point on which the 
friars had enlightened views, and sound prac- 
tical knowledge, and we learn that at Bristol 
and Lincoln their conduits were in use even 
till recent times. 

As we all know, the buildings of the Gen- 
eral Post Office now occupy the site of the 
London Grey Friars. If nothing is left of the 
Friary buildings, the records of their history 
and of what they contained are ample enough, 
and Mr. Martin has drawn out all they have 
to tell us with his usual thoroughness and 
care. London is—by far—the most consider- 
able of the five houses which, though entirely 
gone, can be reconstructed in imagination by 
evidence for their plan. Besides these there 
are ten houses of which survive minor re- 
mains, or some indications of their plan. 

The lover of the Middle Ages will find here, 
besides all the information on the main topic, 
many subsidiary details of the greatest 
interest. One example is the verification of 
the measurements and statements made by 
William of Worcester, verification which goes 
to show how trustworthy an authority he is. 


Supplement, 1930-5 to A Shakespeare Biblio- 
graphy. By Walter Ebisch and Levin L. 
Schticking. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 5s.). 


WE are lost in admiration of the range and 

energy of the collaborators in this con- 
spectus of recent work on Shakespeare, That 
vast subject has of late years received an 
extraordinary amount of attention, partly 
owing to the closer and more scientific exam- 
ination of the problems of the text and partly 





to the specialists who take up some side 
Elizabethan life, while these who refuse | 
believe in the traditional Shakespeare 
busy building up arguments in favour of som 
body else. An addition, then, to # 
‘Shakespeare Bibliography’ of 1931 will 
most valuable to pia sh om especially when 
is done on such an ample scale as this. Th 
book includes ‘‘ some important omissions’ 
the original work,’’ and referenves to review 
and single papers as well as substantial boc 
It is this fugitive literature the source @ 
which, if one fails to note it at the time @ 
subsequently loses the note, it is so diffic 
to recover, and here the reader can revive hi 
faint memories of, say, the Winchester Cob 
lege Shakespeare Society, or one of those v¢ 
umes in honour of scholars which always con 
tain good stuff. An example of the thorough 
ness of the compilers is the heading ‘ Shake 
peare’s Dramatic Technique,’ which include 
no fewer than twenty-six headings. | 
character in Jane Austen’s ‘ Mansfield Park’ 
remarks that he once saw ‘ Henry the Eighth’ 
acted, though he is not certain even 
that: ‘‘ But Shakespeare one gets acquainted” 
with without knowing how. it is a part 
an Englishman’s constitution . . . one is inti 
mate with him by instinct.’’ 

Real knowledge, however, of an immer 
complicated subject is a different thing 
far too many sciolists dash into print. 
glance at this book should tell them how much 
there is to know, even with due allowance for 
the negligible work of freake, The serious) 
student can begin with such things as Bage- 
hot’s essay, recorded here in a cheap edition, 
and familiarise himself with the civilisation 
of Elizabeth, guides to which are duly noted, 
A very able book, Mr. Thompson’s ‘Sit 
Walter Ralegh,’ 1935, will show the plotting 
and counter-plotting and mean, underhand 
intrigue of the time. Realising this, one may) 
understand that a wise man would lie low and 
wish, like the model woman lauded 
Pericles, to have ‘‘ the least repute among 
men, either for good or evil.’’ 

Canon Rendall’s ‘ Shakespeare Sonnets 
Edward de Vere,’ London, 1930, should 
added to the books supporting ‘The Oxforé 
Theory,’ p. 65. q 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 
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